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The Week. 


-. newspapers have been much exercised during the week with 

the question, What shall be done with Grant? which may be 
called the principal conundrum of the day. The Chicago Tribune 
suggests that, inasmuch as the British Parliament voted several 





millions in cash and a dukedom in the peerage to Wellington, the | 
' common country, and not as people who ought to have been hanged 


American people may justly esteem themselves yet heavily in ar- 
rears to General Grant. The New York Herald learns that the 
Rothschilds of Paris are prepared to subseribe one-third of the 
eapital of the proposed Nicaraguan canal on condition that General 
Grant accepts the presidency of the company. Another 
Froudes and Macaulays assign him the presidency of the combined 
Pennsylvania and Texas-Pacifie Railways. Mr. Richard 
the Cincinnati Gazette, mentions, “ as the opinion of those nearest 
to Grant,” that a third Presidential term (but no more) would be 
considered by him gratifying and not unhandsome. Mr. Frye, of 
Maine, according to the Herald's ‘* regular” Washington corre- 
spondent, thinks that Grant will not be nominated unless the peo- 
ple are impressed with the idea that there will be trouble again in 
counting the electoral vote—in which ease they will nominate him, 
believing that he will declare himself elected and thus avoid the 
necessity of any count. Col. Crawford, of Georgia, who is de- 
scribed as a heavy loser of slaves and other chattels by the war, 
writes a letter proposing that Grant be elected President by 
Southern votes in order to secure rest and freedom from political 


set 


of 


Smith, of 


Nation. 


not 


want Confederates in Congress unless they confess formally, 
like naughty ehildren, that they were wrong and wicked in rebel- 
ling, and that their dead relatives died like fools or criminals—a per- 


rican ashamed 
There was a 


formance which would make every right-minded An 
of them not only as countrymen of bis, but as men. 

deal of truth in Mr. Hill’s observation in his late letter, tl 
to attach himself to the 


great 


no Southerner has been able 


Republican 
They 


and weak- 


party hitherto without the sacrifice of his self-respect. prob- 
ably think now that Grant would spare their prejudices 
nesses, and that they might under him move about as eitizens of a 


a position which may be as good as they deserve, but in which no 


| one stays longer than he ean help. 


turmoi]—his previous terms of office having been noted as periuds | 


of tranquillity and repose in that much-disturbed section of the 
Union. Indeed, it seems to be generally agreed by those who are 
making the loudest noise that, although General Grant drove the 
Republican party into a minority, he is just the man to restore it to 
its pristine vigor; that although the Stalwarts want him in the ea- 
pacity of a Field-Marshal for the South, the South also desires him 
as her physician and colporteur—in short, that round pegs are al- 
ways best fitted for square holes, and that the devil is fond of holy 
water. The Chicago Tribune’s remedy for such a lot of paradoxes 
—three millions in cash and a dukedom—-although desperate, seems 
not unreasonable. 

If one asks what the Grant “boom” at the South means we 
think the answer is not difficult to find. The Southerners wish 
a quiet life, and the restoration of their material prosperity and 
harmony with the North with as little humiliation and as lit- 
tle change in their habits as possible. They will not submit to 
negro ascendency in States in which the negroes are in a ma- 
jority, and they resist it in their old wild, brutal way. They found 
in 1875 and 1876, when they began to come back to Congress 
in force, that the Republicans were determined not to let them 
come back and share in the government on equal terms. Blaine, 
Morton, and all the rest began at once to taunt them and “ draw” 
them as ex-rebels. When Senator Gordon raised his voice in favor 
of civil-service reform, Morton reminded him that it he and his 
friends had had their way there would have been no civil service 
to reform. When a committee containing several ex Confederate 
officers pried into Mr. Blaine’s railroad transactions, he shouted lus- 
tily that he was assailed by rebel Brigadiers, who were through 
him making another blow at the life of the nation. Provocation 
followed provocation, and when the Democrats got into power folly 
followed folly, the Stalwart chiefs fanning the flame of discord eare- 
fully, and the Southerners exposing their flanks like so many bulls 
in the ring. Finally it has come to such a pass that Mr. Foster, 


the Governor-elect of Obio, has declared on the platform that be does 


The Louisiana Republicans have, as everybody knows, made a 


veritable pew departure. They have made up a ticket for the 


eh eharaeter in 


proaching election containing names of men of bi 


no way identified with the old carpet-bag and officehold Set, 
and have drawn an excellent platform, containing no * bloody- 
shirt” or ** Strong-Man” allusions, and full of good sense and good 
promise. They bid fair on this tack to win over the best part of 
the white population from the old Bourbon ways and aims. They 
have sent urgent appeals to the leading Stalwart orators at the 


North, who are so much eecupied with the condition of the South, 
come down and help them in the canvass. So far they have, it 
appears, been completely unsuccessful. Mr. 
the invitation has been published, and it is certainly a curious doeu- 


ment to emanate froma gentleman who has been giving the account 


Sherman’s auswer to 


| of “the Solid South” which he gave in the late canvass in this 
State. He, of course, cannot go; but he is sure that if Republican 
principles were fairly presented to the people of Louisiana and the 


“ The 


are Democrats 


Southern States ‘ much prejudice would disappear.” 


same class of men,” he says, ** who in the South are 
Republicans in the North.” There has been a feeling throughout 
the North that free political discussion was not tolerated at the 
South, and vould “like to this allegation” by going 
down himself, and seeing others go, to make sueh speeches as they 


he test 


recently made in Ohio. * The effect of such a discussion,” he adds, 
‘* would probably be to show that there are more points of agree- 
ment between the citizens of different States than of disagreement,” 
and would ‘tend to lessen party animosities.” 

The vote of this State has not vet been canvassed, and the coun- 
New York, Kings, Delaware, and Erie be heard 
The apparent majorities do not differ greatly from 
are reported, however, 


ne 


ties of be are vet to 


from officially. 
revisions as 
tending to all the 
This circumstance is deemed suspicious by 
the 


those we gave last week, such 
Republican eandidates. 
the Democ: 


general public in the 


increase the votes of 
ats, who be- 
tray some chagrin at the * apathy” of 
matter. The latter feeling is possibly due to the ditliculty of form- 
ing any precise opinion as to the cause of the delay and of the dif- 
ference between the various reports from some districts. How is 
one to account, for example, for the discrepancies between three 
Associated Press reports of the 11th and 12th instant from Orange 
County, and between these and the reported official canvass, each 

¢ one of which increased the majorities of Carr, Wads- 
worth, Wendell, and Ward, and finally showed a gain of ninety 
votes for Soule, while the vote of Cornell remained a constant quan- 
tity The Democratic theory is obvious, and is the more boldly 
maintained for the discovery of barefaced attempts at fraud in Al- 
bany County, where the returns were clumsily “ cooked,” and Wen- 
dell (Rep.) was given 225 votes not cast at all and Mackin (Dem.) 
deprived of which belonged to him. The majorities of the Re- 
publican candidates are so small that only a few successful efforts 
The Super- 


succeedin ; 


7.) 
~i~ 


f this kind would be peeded to account for them. 
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‘ ed that the common-law rights of pat in the th 
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ti { 
\\ tl ! ed ( O-( 
( Cal ich « ( eu L cood ce iot co ( | j ‘ 
Co ! pureh 1a lot in Calvary Cemete » 1273, and had 
( WW) ol | i il il Wh 1 ean to ¢ 
imself, however, t tru of st. Patrick’s Roman ¢ wlie Cathe 
( ho own and eontrol the cemete topped hi neral pre 
the entranee to the ounds, and, in conform vith 
I of the Roman Church, refused Interment to bis rem sfort 
m thathe had been not only a Protestant but a Freema 
The bod is placed in a receiving-vault pending an appeal to t] 


thy >) wl ’ nptl mle 
Hearil, WOO PrOMpiyv Oras 


e it under penalty of h rit buried in unconsecrated ground 
by the s themselves. The relatives, seeing that Coppers 
aid 875 for his lot and that $7 had been accepted by the « t 
ities for opening a grave for his body on the [6th of Au 
il iw a esire to respect Oo vatural sh to be buried w 
| unily, obtained a temporary injunction against the threatens 
|, and applied for a mandamus to compel the trustees to ope 


e which they hid been paid for opening. Judge Westb 

cides in favor of the plimntits, and unless the case is appealed 
bones of the heretical and Masonie Coppers will repose by t 
ef his orthodox mother, wife, and children. It seems that th 

ther case of an analogous nature, in which the remains of a P 
testant, Mrs. Chovey—whose niece is, curiously. the wife of Cop 
Del by her, by the way---are now in a receiving-vault at FE) 
greens Cemetery, having been refused interment in the Calvary 


in which Mrs. Chovey had buried two Catholie husbands, and on ¢] 
deeoration of which she had expended, 


it is decided that, 


it is s1id, 8500. Now 


however incontestable the right of cemeter 
tees to order their own cemeteries afver their own f » th 
no right to play fast and loose in a matter of contract and det 
the dead what they appeared to grant to the living, the Chovey « 


ill probably take the same course ¢ 


thing for the Calvary trustees to do, we should say, is to make 
reservations in their bills of sale, and not, after getting their er 
improved to the extent of sundry bundreds of dollars, inte 


] 
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funeral processioas in a way that is not only unscemly but brutal. 
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specie imports since the res 


Foreign continues to flow into the country, and ¢t 


unption of specie payments have 


Which about $61,000,060 


mounted up to more than 867,000,000, of 


have arrived since August 1. Although money is somewhat dear 
in London, and sterling exchange here has a:dlvaneed halt 
‘‘ point,” the rates still favor gold imports. The local mone 


market worked easily during the week, and the New York bankers 
have gained about $6,500,000 in their reserves, or sufficient to 2 
them about $5,750,000 more reserve than the national banks are 1 
quired by law to carry against deposits. Speculation in all depart 
nents continues to rage in a manner that recalls the times of the 
Mississippi, the South Sea, and other bubbles. So high have tl 
prices of exportable products been carried in the domestic markets 
that the volume of exports has been diminished, whieh has caused 
a temporary searcity of commercial bills, and that in turn an ad 
At the 


change the speculation has been most furious ; the transactions have 


; ! ! 
SLOCK IN 


vance in the rates of bankers’ foreign exchange. 
ageregated un average of more than 590,000 shares (par value ot 
50,000,000) daily, and prices have jumped from 1 to 24 per eent., the 
last-named advanee having been in the shares of a Southwestern 
railroad company which has not yet demonstrated its ability to pays 
the interest on its preferred debts. Buyers of stocks from all parts 


of the country throng into Wall Street and buy anything that is of- 
ich 
has served well so far this year, that some one else will buy at a 


When all this will end it i 


fered, taking no note of values. but acting on the calculation, w 
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The Rumanians have at last submitted to the den 


Powers with regard to the Jews, and Article 7 of the 
has been re 
based on religion, and to permit the naturalization of 
of whatever creed, either after ten vears’ residencs 


ability to 


introduced a useful industry or 


support themselves, or immediately if the 


founded a great industrial or commercial establi 
given proof of distinguished talents, or if, being 
country, he bas never claimed or enjoyed foreign prot 


has served in the late war. 
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The debates on the address to the Crown in the \ 


rath show a considerably altered state ot 
Cis-Leithan Austria. 


lv the German elemen 


The Constitutional party, 

and rigidly adhering to 
of the Monarchy as created by the readjustment « 
minority in the Lower House, being now for the first 


year confronted by a sclid phalanx of Federalists, 


now termed, Autonomists. The principal spoke 
ter party are 1e Czech representatives « Bol " 
doning their long-continued policy of abs tio 
n the Reichsrath, ha turned the seal I 


supporters of the new Cabinet. 


leader of the Czech landlord fraction, stated it, th 
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. | 3 und are attraeted bv all move 
z :' lp md the reign of 
' | ) them lil tL proposal tha hey 
) vo y, O me other enture ot 
/ Woubted ¢ ality and tl tteet of 
t ‘ s el lat S orl) ‘ 
(} 1 I'l OT ¢ | iN) y? 
ot free-trader h the 
\ Is given pt iret il na 
\ ( \ it of fact no governm let 
( en som cop! s the Amer! 
‘ ypened t this Am tres 
~ , il and elima Wi mationa 
' Wy) te t Britain ind. wl re 
lhis has really made Amerieat 
4 ht tal ] 1¢ pie oO: th ( 
ctise over the area of Wh 
ll i No Northerner ever thinks of 
e produ f Southern heat and 
| i O))-Tat r and coal-master } 
we against the min ! wealth of 
\I Phe Eastern ubmits without a murmur to be 
( ( i Wi it and fruit of Califor 1, ane 
( ( md de Phe Massachusetts spinne 
. ff successful mills springing up in 
' G ned I : s mute and resigned as John Bright o1 
t IA70,b | Co could wish. So that really there is no American 
( »does not possess complete acquaintance with free-trade as an 
‘ ) mo tneo by actual practice before his eyes. No European 
iV oO | d the same opportunity of witnessing its working. The 
trov ble whiel ringing on the British farmer, and by which he 
I fr 3 cor sat this mom so dazed, is one with which the American farmet 
r thi n all the Eastern States has been familiar for over twenty years, ot 
1 hel hat f ah. 2 wot ba | ever since the railroads began to tap the prairies. Moreover, the 
: ’ . na (met home market for everything grows with unexampled 
sa us in h ” even he rapidity The manufacturer witnesses every year an enormous in- 
\ ith foreign ho ty to Ameriean | Crease in the number of farmers he bas to clothe and supply with 
( free-trade has meant. during the | tools and wheels, and the farmer finds wherever be settles that 
; , aay ret th one x vithin a few years be has a large town population within easy reach 
¥ ; rd veneration hich managed to buy his produce The great influx of European capital, too, 
down to the outbreak of the civil nto American railroads ten years ago did a great deal to prevent 
oratood that when the lowering of the tat the rise of interest in foreign free-trade among the agricultural 
be wee t British goods might obtain easiet populatior . In the natural course of things the Western farme: 
' ; De h Brit ls almost Ought not until now, il even now, to have had the means of access to 
ire! int ree great | European markets. The railroads which have for ten years been sup- 
ttracted. the it 7 nd plying him with it could not have been built on a purely commercial 
penne ; elves obliged to 1 from visis. They coald not and did not pay when constructed. But they 
An 1 So that not sur- Were built largely with foreign money, under the influence of an 
ae have almost fi vinning immense delusien, and have been working diligently for a good 
bat that British many years at a heavy loss, which has fallen mainly on foreigners. 
Peiticl iH rc". ¢ vand Horace The result has been tantamount to the payment of a heavy bounty 
' rs de orate d ters on on the export of American produce. It has enabled American 
aie British gold w irmers to reach markets which no change in the tariff could have 
dl obs as et] to t ten ne enabled them to reach, and relieved them of all necessity and ot 
a ies ne ull. think f + all temptation to think or talk about free-trade. 
, | er ‘ ‘ Eneland rl e one rema ditticulty in the way of free-trade, here as 
; picmaaalincie here e notion that trade carried on across political lines 
a ¢ Ame , ‘ ‘ - Jess advantageous than, or not so advantageous as, trade between 
. ' froe.ti ,) ing under the ime government. That the wonderful! 
\ -F y thos recess of. free-trade veen the several States of the Union ha 
\" Paap lc destroved tl notion. and has not, for instance, created ; 
' + “9 of free- overwhelming opinion in favor of the admission of Canada, at lea 
. - toa eustoms union with us, seems strange at first blush; but it 
i e. account the fact that the country which ha 
: ; seal ; . Sot ost closely with free-trade in the popul 
‘ ; nd 1 1, been one to which popular antipathy 
Tt d whose eagerness for anything made the 
dvanta ot OG the United States seem doubtful. Bui 
\! prejudice which is still very deep-seated—witness General 
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sraynt’s belief when President (and on matters of this sort he | had been dray f not be R VM ‘ 1s 
be considered an average man)—that we lost heavily by between the Administration and Messrs. Conkling and Cornel 
| iding with San Domingo while it was foreign soil, but would the one an insulting and detiant om eut. the othe: ; t «dis 
ike much money by trading with it if annexed. Nothing will missed for cause. Pride oht ye eke lon. if r 
» so much to eradicate it as the multiplication of commercial — failed, to prevent any reconciliation bet 
eaties, and the formation of large Zolivereins, such as Prinee 9 controversy whieh did not proceed from th lefeat r) tt 
b smarek proposes, including several independent states. These must, therefore, have shoeked every may if sensil 
ings Will furnish the actual experiment which, in a question that Cornell's nomination for Governo distasteful 1 e Ad 
this sort, has more popular value than any number of books or ministration, that it was foreed by Mr. ¢ ; 
tures. There is probably no country in the world so interested | be a snub direet, and that it v I 
in throwing down all barriers to commercial intercourse as Convention by Viee-President Wheeler. to s Mr. | 
United States, owing both to their wonderful and now easily- | ing the Seratchers, and Mr. Sherman 
ssible natural resources, and the remarkable bent of the na- he had them) for Cornell, and oting t re l 
il genius towards both trade and invention. In open competi- | as ardently wishing his election. We a y 
on it is very difficult to say what nation will be able to tind a much the American reputation for humor is to 
arket here thirty or forty years hence for anything but trepieal rated in the sphere of polities 
roducts, and just as difficult to see what markets Americans can these performances have failed to pre c 
then be kept out of. all who have the American good 1 
We do not think we shall be accused ot \ 
DISAPPEARANCE OF THE REFORM ADMINISTRATION. that the Administration’s part in the New \ : : 


MHE prolongation of the count will perhaps justify one more at- all hope of any further gains. fro t tothe « vi 
| tempt to point the moral of the late election in this State. Our | reform. Its strength of purpose in this direet ed 
oneern is not this time with the voter nor with the Machine, but with and found to suceumb to the temptation of Stat { ving 

the Administration and its part in the canvass. We printed, a fort- national aspect—that is, those whieh tal TAY i th e of the 


night ago, side by side, an extract from President Hayes’s inaugu- Presidential vear., and in which the vot 





: al address, urging ‘‘ a return to the principles and practices of the | to a supposed necessity, diligently eried ip by the party agers, 
founders of the Government,” who ‘neither expected nor desired | his gathering independence and all the fruits of © off-y Sco 
from public officers any partisan service”; an extract from the tent. There is nothing surprising in the Administrati lesiring 
same President’s Executive Cireular, forbidding Federal oftice- | a Republican inheritance, nor in lending its mor veight to the 
holders to ‘‘ take part in the management of political organizations, party supremacy in State as well as in national electiot Wh 
caucuses, conventions, or election campaigns,” or even to ** express party exists, no matter what becomes of the « serviee, the sy 
their views on public questions “if it should “interfere with the dis- pathy of those in power will be with those who placed them ther 
charge of their official duties”; and finally Mr. Sherman’s letter to | There was, nevertheless. in Mr. H es’s case, 2 peeuliar exper 
\ppraiser Dutcher in “ cordial approval” of his ‘‘ taking part in | tion that he would keep aloof trom unseemly partieipation in the 
the Cornell and Hoskins campaign.” Whatever the opinions of men | choice of his suecessor. While the Republicans have never cou 
may be as to the wisdom or sincerity of the civil-service reform | mitted themselves to the one-term doctrine, and gave it no counte 
plank in the Cincinnati platform, or the famous endorsement of it nance in their Cincinnati platform, Mr. Hayes (whose pereeption, 
in Mr. Hayes’s letter of acceptance, or the regulation laid down in | by the way, of the relation of this doctrine to that of eivil-service 
the Executive Circular just cited, we do not believe that any high- | reform has never been manifest) did announce in the beginning his 
minded and candid Republican could read without a blush these | fixed resolve not to stand for a second term, and so made it reason 

contradictory official utterances, from the highest sources in the | ably sure that a certain kind of corruption would not attael to his 
Government, within three years from the time when the President | Administration. This did not, indeed, hinder him from rewarding 
declared ‘* thorough, radical, and complete reform” in our civil ser- | with office a too large number of untit characters, whose sole elaim 
vice to be a “ paramount necessity.” Those who appreciated the _ upon him was having helped to* count him in” in the doubtful 
difficulties in the way of this reform, or who wholly doubted its prac- | Southern States. A President seeking re-election would have done 
ticability, may have expected to see President Hayes’s endeavors | the same thing, it is true, and these appointments were, as far as 
thwarted, as Grant’s were, by the politicians, and his ardor chilled — they went, open to the charge of having been made if not for pe 
to death by public apathy ; but they did not look to see him eat his , sonal for party ends. They raised, too, questions of delicacy an 
own words. Failure to carry out his intentions might have illus- decency not different in kind, and hardly in degree, from those which 
trated either the gravity of the undertaking or the folly of it, but | Grant’s appointments so freely gave rise to; but, after all, there 
would have left his character untouched. Failure to stand by his” was a ditference, and pass them by. What was to be expected 
solemn appeals, or to enforce an order entirely within his compe- | from him was that he would not conspicuously send messages of 
tence, must lower the President even in the estimation of his cheer and encourage his Cabinet officers to take the stump in any 
enemies. State, under the auspices of so-called Republicans and on the pre- 

Perhaps the worst blow that could have been dealt civil-serviee text of the national bearing of the election (making it, in faet, a 
reform was to give it the air of humbug. Mere delay, due to the | part of the Presidential canvass of 1880), 1 rder to do so he 


i forces arrayed against it, would mot have harmed it, and would | had not only to throw aside his personal and magisterial dignity 


; have been improved in educating the people toa proper sense of its but such impedimenta as formal and repeated pledges to the caus 
i nature and importance. <A consistent attitude towards it, however of ecivil-service reform. and acts in its behalf whose abandonm 


: feeble, would not only have entitled Mr. Hayes to a moral acquittal, was the verv Caudine Forks of Executive humiliation 

but would have enabled the reform to hold its own and to count Mr. Sherman and Mr. Evarts were unhampered by any declara- 

upon future steady progress. Had he and Secretary Sherman been - tions o1 scruples in regard to a second or even a first term. But 

defeated in their effort to get Cornell out of the Custom-house, Mr. both were bound by : ttitude of their chief, and Mr. Sherman as , 
Conkling might have enjoyed a momentary triumph, but the cause’ well by his imn ed connection with Cornell’s removal, to stay 


would simply have received one of those checks which are like the away from New York during the canvass, and to do and say nothing 
winding of the mainspring of a watch. It would have gathered to discredit the Scratchers, who were, on any manly interpretation 


fresh strength from the resistance. They were, however, in the end of the Government's position, the reali Administration party for that 
successful, after a struggle which had none of the appearance of a election: who were. by reference to the Cincinnati platform, the 
farce, and which led outsiders to suppose that a hard and fast line only Republican party for that election. Such a desertion of its 
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ip Hem profession of faith lh 
| | eandidate €@ | 
conve ! iv be the pis-aller of 
; ' nly an insigniti¢an orit 
no ot core to Mr. Bhi to make 
‘ ( 0 elect bh Phe plattor 
1 the ot] compromise in which each faction 
e ln ( co ionly represents that residuum of 
clon ( ch coneessions on the pat tf extremists. 
It h therefore, a ch re sacred character than the candidate, 
and cannot be betrayed by those who profess to stand upon it with- 
out a measure of dishonor which we will leave Mr. Bliss to deter- 
mine nd to stigmatize deserves Chis betraval began, as we 
pointed out at thre Soo! the canvass was opened in 1876, 
and it reached its culminatio 1) the open, unreserved, and * cordial” 
support given by the President and his two leading ulvisers to the 
ticket mposed by Conkling and headed by Cornell: and vet the 
eareer of the Adininistration is only little more than half ended. 
There was a time wh \ ight have hoped that, if it had not ae- 
complished much towards refor t would at least go out of office 
vith a becoming adherence to it 
, . 
These anticipations have not been realized. It is even doubtful 
whether we shall owe it the retention of the civil-service reform 


‘reven what we 


House, 


publi 


» next Re 
an honest 


ritied atmospl 


efficient 


and generally ind business-like conduct of the departments 
without scandal or jobbery, and a very hopeful beginning of Custom- 
house competit examinations—will save us from the return of the 
Silent, Strong Man-to Washington, with no “ letter of acceptance,” 
no talk of “paramount necessity” in his inaugural address, no 

Execut Circular” to ottice-holding Machinists, and plenary in- 


| Cornells of the third-term 


era. 


AND INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


7 : 1 that a vigorous push is to be made this 
\\ ston to secu some provision for international 

| ittempt will be made und ircumstances of a peculiar 
ind wt i] the agitation has been mainly promoted 
by au No veV for the first ti ini iistory, a strong and 
inited ‘ ig bear by the large publishing-houses, 
In a | sslons i i@ Sl tm iis untry the argument 
{ i mitional a ion of authors’ rights has been 

1 upon isidet is of just ind fair dealing, 

’ 1 that the present lition of the 

! lvantag f the United States In this 

} } t ne nterests p ve | it stake. 

! iv rillv assumed that international py- 
) place in the statute or treaty law of the 

> still king a steady advance in public opinion, which 
you t produ fect in legislation. The system of 
oyall raid t eign authors by leading publishers—a growth of the 
last tv vears—has been often pointed to as a cheering proof of this 


a ae 
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ma of th main? nts at issu e presented ld syMvese 

published t e since in VMaemi/lan’s Magez Ch igazine un 
k to git ” ind an A rican view of copyrig 
iestion, and on ther English jections to that view. The firs 
vas put forward by Mr. S.S. Conan connection with the publis] 

interest Is s kr n that his inions may fairly be treated 
ntical in substa with those of such representative firms as the Ha 

sor Appletons. The substance of his argument, very shortly stated 
this: Publie opinion in this intry favors justice to authors, but s 
f s the American system of book-manufacture—/’.e., it insists on cheay 

books. It recognizes the justice of the foreign author's claim to be p 
for his work, but it insists that if he is to be protected by our laws he mu 
ret | protection in such a way that it will not interfere with the right 
f the American public to have books provided for them cheaply 
Now, it is admitted on all hands that English books are not cheap 





ind consequently it follows that to make them so they must be published 
here. The only sort of international copyright law that is worth consid- 
ering, therefore, is one securing to the foreign author the protection of 
our laws on condition of first publication here by a citizen of the United 


States. To this Mr. Conant’s English eritic replies'that if this is the sort 


of international copyright proposed we may as well abandon all idea cf 
to In the 
novel and important fact which 
Mr. C 


character of the question, and 


its being adopted, because England will never consent it. 


‘ourse of his argumeut he refers to t! 
has given the copyright agitation its new chance of success, onant 
in his remarks dwells upon the ** pressing” 
refers to the open letter addressed some months since by the Harpers to 
Mr 


Conant’s critic, 


Evarts, suggesting an international conference. But why, says Mi 
pressing” ? What has lately 
t American | 


has the matter become ‘* 
happened that has made one of the greates mblishing-houses 
According to Mr. Conant’s ac- 
count the system of royalties for advance sheets had reached such a piteh 


come forward with such a suggestion ? 


of perfection that English authors who made the proper arrangements 
were paid nearly as much as they would be under any copyright sys 
motive fo: 


tem; and no American publishing-house has any rational 


desiring to pay more. If the question has become “ pressing,” some ex 
planation of the fact is required. 


The 


right te 


explanation correctly suggested is that the system of securing 
through the * 


nas 


the authors’ works 


of the trade” has broken down. 


» publish foreign courtesy 


This system been a very simple 
one, 


American 
arket gave a sort of informal notice of its intention, and thenceforth 


The house that desired to reprint a foreign book for the 
m 
was recognized by courtesy as having the right to republish that author's 
work without interference from other publishers. Not long ago, how- 
ever, it occurred to some enterprising publishers of what would be called 
in England ‘penny dreadfuls,” that they might reprint in an extremely 
form books protected by the courtesy of the trade. 
accordingly began to bring out at a price slightly in excess of the 
cost of manufacture current English | Issuing them in this form, 


‘ap pamphlet 


1- 
IOOKS, 
at regular weekly intervals, and numbering them consecutively, they 


Post-office authorities as 
The 
effect of this was of course to threaten the royalty system in its most vital 


succeeded finally in having them classed by the 
periodicals, and therefore entitled to the cheapest rate of postage. 
part. Such houses as the Harpers could not afford to go on paying foreign 
authors a royalty if books were placed on the market at such a price as to 
make the system unprofitable. The only way to meet this new danger 
was to insist at once on an international copyright law which would 
absolutely prevent piracy, and enable them to keep the control of the mar- 
Undoubtedly 
Mr. Con 

at th 


iit 


the ‘* pressure” somewhat obscurely referred to by 


ke Ce 


int arises from this necessity. There may be those who think 


‘re is something wrong in the desire of publishers to do away witl 
this new and dangerous form of piracy, and to believe that a mere state- 
| 


ment of the facts is enough to lay bare the insincerity of the proposed 


scheme. But we must say at the outset that there seems to us nothing 


sinister in the project—unless, indeed, we consider sinister every attempt 
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man of business to p it himself from b undersold in th 
ket by another. It must be remem) 1 that copyright in this 
ry cannot any longer be discussed as an abstract question. <A 
m has grown up, bad in its gin, no doubt, but which does in 

su secure to foreign authors th rights throug rt 
her’s good-will, [his system inures the profit both of authors 
publ shers, and l how j l dang of ng Ippiant by a solute 
inrestricted piracy This clearly would b n- evil, and, as wt 
suggested above, an evil which once ¢ shed would probably 

ulmi cure If sta i bo ks W » b regula yt 

ited he at a twenty-fifth of their cost in England, the pub 
reccustomed to such an unheard-of luxury, would not readily 
: it up. It is theref etly fair to say that the protection of 
gn authors has a ion and pressing urgency rhis 





vency presses upon all s who have been in t habit of 
ving royalties to foreiga authors, and has already forced one well- 
wn firm into adopting retaliatory measures by republishing the books 
ich they pay foreign authors, and which b the courtesy of the 
le” belong to them, at a price entirely unremunerative. Of course 
iis cannot continue, Ilen umost by accident, it has suddenly be- 
me for the direct pecuniary interest of some of the largest publishing 
ises in the United States that international copyright should be 


stablished with all possible speed. 


Before considering any plan for international copyright on its merits 


is important to bear in mind that there are three parties whos? interests 





ive to be e msidered, or who have at least to be conciliate d,. 


oe f i} itie €3 sece4 
range OL posslonmitles——irst, 


bring any copyright law within th 
ithors ; secondly, 
public. To begin 


asure which threatens to increas 


American publishers : and, thirdly, th 


with the last, it may safely be assumed that no 
the price of books seriously can be 
cot through Congress. 


Whether this difficulty grows out of the popu- 


ir love of knowledge or out of some less noble feeling, is unnecessary to 


liscuss here. Congress considered the question as lately as 1875, when 
Senator Morrill introduced from a committee having the matter in charge 
report in which the following passage occurs : 


‘*In view of the whole case, your committee are satisfied that no form 
international copyright can fairly be urged upon Congress upon reasons 
general equity or of constitutional law; that the adoption of any plan 
for the purpose which has been laid before us would be of very doubtful 
advantage to American authors as a class, and would be not only an un- 

iestionable and permanent injury to the manufacturing interests con- 

‘rned in producing books, but a hindrance to the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people and to the cause of universal education.” 


For the 
for it is 
f the public as represented in Congress that we 


f 


this nothing has been done. 


the temper of Congress is that of the public, 


since report present 
with the 


have to deal. 


purpose 
temper 
With 

the 
and expe- 


obtained 
good-will of foreign authors, every consideration of justice 


gard to the rights of American publishers who have 


‘ncy points to the necessity of not arbitrarily depriving them of a 
If it is 
urged in reply to this that they cannot have acquired rights by a system 


business which our system of legalized piracy has encouraged, 
answer is 
their 
Finally, no plan is likely to succeed which does not command 


he assent of foreign authors. 


which was originally based on simple piracy, the conclusive 


+ 1 


hat no copyright for foreign authors can ever be secured without 
assistance. 

But the great and important question is, How will the proposed plan 
be likely to work ? The immediate result of the proposed scheme, sup- 
posing it to be legalized, would be that all English authors who 
make an arrangement with an American publisher would be abl 
ure an American copyright. We take it for granted that the recom- 
mendation of the British Copyright Commission that a British author 


e tO Se- 


shall not be debarred from acquiring British copyright by foreign publi- 
cation will be made law by Parliament. It 
essential part of the plan suggested by Mr. Conant was the 


should be observed that an 
total manu- 
facture of the book in this country by a citizen of the United States. 
Some weeks before the date of the Harpers’ letter to Mr. Evarts the 
matter had been called to the attention of the public in an address de- 
livered by Mr. G. H. Putnam, who also urged, on behalf of a house which 
had from the first identified itself with copyright reform, the appointment 
of an international commission. Mr. Putnam's recommendation, which 
probably now more nearly represents the views of the publishing interest 
than Mr. Conant’s, was that the book, to secure protection, must be printed 
and bound in this country, the privilege being accorded of 
foreign stereotypes and electrotypes of cuts. Supposing this, then, to be 
the plan actually carried into effect by international agreement, ft] 


importing 
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probable results are 1 very difficult to fores 1 
peration bet weet publis houses . 
is already ya isidera x ‘ } 
countries will be secured | I Throug | 
1 guaran 2 is! itl ff } S 
in isks of } ae | n | ~ S t 
will be « siderably iced ving rg f ) 
which to ¢ mpensat b 
book to th msum low 

Though Eng | s sv ' g ! 
fited by the vtl i 1 | S | \ 
treaty, there appears to 1 mong t hos tv t \ 
This probably grows fad Ox 
tations to the United States mavt X i | 
their honest beli hat any strictl 
are in themselves 1 is 

rh sa way of eff ) end in v taking 
English pu lishers inte l ! ! ! 
with which tl ite form of piracy thre s I t 5, We 
think there would b ple justification in trving 1 ny int 
national system of « | is ( | the 
United States is required. But it is not so f 
ing foreign authors’ rights in this ntry There is to prevent 
Congress of its own motion from establishing thes ‘ w witl 
a step being taken in Great B: I I geht ly } 
Constitution does not grant Congress power to secu ex sive pr 
lication to foreigners: but the words sod ar s broad languag 
can make them. Thev include a ut : va 
that the Supreme Court would hold this t m ‘ y authors whe 
were also citizens seems entirely irrational, And if Congres do. 
how can a treaty do it It cann s siv \ vis of 
higher obligation than the Constitution, that thet tv-1 king powe1 
can exercise prerogatives in violation of Constitutional limitations. Ti 
ean be little doubt that with the power! ey shers s 
act could be passed without serious difficulty, and almost as little t] 
would be speedily followed by some enlightened and permanent system. 
The only class that could possibly o! t to such an act would foreign 
publishers ; and the interests of foreign publishers we are not bound t 
protect Curiously enough, su t I 1 int 
Parliament by the British G nm lat 1 n 
mendations of the Copyright Commissiot This bill provides that any 
alien, wherever resident, may Eng M rst publiea- 
tion in the British dominions. Wher h \ s is being 
favorably considered in Parliament, and a reciy is being ad- 
vocated on this side of t water by g V may be 
expected to have tl nity 1 r legis Congress 
it seems as 1 f intern vrig ight not to be very far 
off. The a now is ¢ ! lal copvrig system of 
piracy compared with which that practised hitherto would s mn like ever 
handed justice. 

THE MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT 
i 
PARIS, © ! ING 

TUE ‘Memoirs of M me de Rémus 802-1803) * v take a plac 

among the mos rtant ad s g the history of 
France at the beginning of the nineteenth century They show us the 


v] y transformed 
of Napoleon I. published by 


Prin Jérome Napoleon, wil! 


by legend and poetry. 
Napoleon HI, under the 
always remain the most important document for the historian. Future 
spondence as we now 
studv Henri 1V. in the seven folio volumes of his ‘ Lettres et Missives’ 
publish study Richelieu in the colle 


. 
of his letters and despatches. But the g 


ages will 


study Nap leon in this voluminous corre 
1 by the Government, and as w tion 
neral publie will probably nevet 
read the « orrespondet e of such m ‘Th, nd will rather turn to su h books 
as the ‘ Memoirs of Madame d: 
M. de ‘k an important part in our parliamentary life 
under the reign of Louis-Philippe. who accepted from M. Thiers, 
after the unfortunate war of 1870, the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
is well known to th 
death his son, M. Paul 
Sane 


I 


Rémusat 
Rémusat, who t 
and 
as to the politi al Ww rid. 


has published two works of his 


terarv as well Since his 


de Rémusat, 
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, } VAs ’ coe ti int ter? sof her com ints 
\ | was 1 } d he had no moral prince} he con led his 
s pro} s he t w for his inte to do so, but by and by 
; ea , i}y t 1 would see h abandoning himself to the most shameful pas- 
Had he not seduced his sisters one after the other ? Did he not 
that he is so placed in the world that h ld satisfy all his 
fantasies ? S \ alwavs afraid of a divorcee. Bonaparte wanted ar 
n wi 1 | heir, * But, Mac ie,’ said 1, ‘it seems to me that the child of Madame 
g \ daughter repairs this misfortune ; the First Consul loves her, and 
At tf nally will adopt this child.’ \las !° said she, ‘it is my wish : but the 
i is ( racter « Louis Bonaparte will alwavs be an obstacle His 
ter, fumily have told him the outrageous lies which have been spread about 
I - the sub i m s conduct and the birth of this child. 
M Calumt ributes to Bonaparte—that is enough ; Louis will 
| ss she consent to an a ent W him 
~ } Madame de Rémusat informs us that as soon as Bonaparte was ¢ UDI 
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Catullus This trait is « man,’ said he, ‘and the laws of morals or of conventionality are not mad 
vled f Nano- | for me.’ As soon as his caprice was gone he became again good, almost 
Y is natural. | tender, to his wife.” 
s and liked melan- ‘* Bonaparte had still,” writes Madame de Rémusat, ‘‘the habit of 


enatalin «tt ~ remaining every night with his wife: she had cleverly persuaded 
him that his personal security was interested in this intimacy. . . . 
very night she only left us when she was advised that Bonaparte was 
g wh tious and | jn bed. But when he took this faney for Mademoiselle Georges he sent 


nly impressions which | 
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withdrawn to Kabul, their position there being no longer tenable. T 
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The timely arrival of a force from Kabul caused the besieging tribes t eves 
disperse. But the whole country between the Shutar- 


territory is in a state of insurrection, and the English det ents jt \ 
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estion this winter and force a veto to use rance is Egyptian darkness. According to my observation, the optimists 
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{ lian sid th 1 Tezozomoc even 
il ! The question as to whether fu ith 
l be g y iuthors I is the 
! r unusual es 
\ 1 ‘ ‘ { = ty l M Xl tak " I" ul = 
Lil ! DUulk OL wri = sixteenth cen irv has evid \ 
led. This was due principally to the fact that the sourees when 
v derived their kn indicated in their works so profusely 
it we reli upon thei: hout much eritical examination. 
ny things were ** tal r granted.” and while it was admitted that 
pictorial records of th borigines, the tales and songs, were the 
ul ions of th his works, few attempts were made to investi- 
te t natu t! foundation and its connection with the au- 
rs Who have built uy it In fact, it is only now that we begin to see 
Gomara li pon M linia, and the latter in turn drew from 
i llecti f native material saved between 1528 and 1540 at the in- 
gation of the much-abused Bishop Zumirraga. (This point will be 
y cleared up, 1 hope, by my distinguished friend, Sefor Icazbaleeta, 
Mexic Porquemada’s sources were known to be principally of Tez- 
in origin, and it has been dete ed lately thal hi copied to a great ex- 
besides, from his clerical brother, Mendieta, who in turn was a 
Lary the Licentiate Zurita (1549-1560). There is furthermore a re- 
ite filiation to the Mendoza Cedex (about 1549). 
Of the four authors whom I have mentioned as representing views dis- 
those of the two preceding ones, Acosta has stood quite alone 
public prominence for two centuries. He was always esteemed, but 
& polit n which he differed from Gomara and Torquemada were 
sed over as unexplained variations of minor interest. Little, if any, 


st was taken in the question of his sourees. For thre 


! | centuries 
have read in his book that the Jesuit Tobar, his contemporary, had 


ght him ‘these things,” and that Tobar in turn had gathered his 
wledge from paintings, and from songs and narratives which the 
oy, Martin Enriquez (1569 to 1582), had caused to be collected. In- 


eee ; 
fof looking up this book of Tobar it was preferred to listen to the 


ely-formulated a Davila-Padilla that Acosta had copied, 


usation of 


thout acknowledgment, from the Dominican Diego Durin—thus im- 
Ving that he had been dishonest, and was therefore unreliable. 

\bout thirty years ago Lord Kingsborough incorporated the uncouth 
Mexican Chroni “of Tezozomoc in the ninth volume of his monu- 
ental collection. This prolix **Indian talk,” endorsed by Veytia as 


he most authentic version” of Mexican ancient history extant. I at- 
mpted to translate into the English language. Not only the peculiar 
v taken by Tezozomoce of ancient Mexican society struck me forcibly, 


it also his argument with Acos Applying thereupon to Sefior Icaz- 


iiceta, of Mexico, for bibliographical and biographical information, this 


itleman kindly sent me the fi part of Duran’s history, which had 


n found in Spain and published by the late Sefor J, F. Ramirez 
IN67. It wonderfully agrees with Tezozomoc. Finally, I received 
izh the same friendly hand the print by Sefor Vigil, edited by 


Orozco y Berra, of an anonymous MS. saved out of the wreck of 
e Francis 
lice Ramirez,” is evidently the source from which Acosta condensed 
The 
conclusion that 
only, as Duran states that he 
med his own history in part out of a translation of a MS. written in 

aboriginal language (Nahuat)) of Mexico, they have inferred that the 
Codice Ramirez” 


in convent at Mexico in 1856, which MS., now known as the 
Indies.’ 
eXican antiquarians have, therefore, come to the jusi 


**Codice Ramirez ” is Tobar’s work : 


is not an original composition, but a translation. 
juestion is now fully solved, 
ie correspondence in your possession tells us that the Viceroy Enri- 


caused 


the pictorial records of the natives to be gathered, ‘* and 
' Mexi and Tulla . . brought them to him.” 


ese paintings he sent to Tobar through Dr. Portillo, and Tobar out of 


Tezcuc , 


at 10 Ri « | Number 751] 


them compiled ** for the king ” a history which Dr. Portillo took with hin 

Spain about 1574, unable to fulfil his promis leave a copy of it i 
Mex In cor piling his w k Tobar used tl greatest discriminatior 
Not only did he have **t! se men of Mexico, Tezcu und Tulla” ex 


actually compared and confront 
impartiality. 


ing that the pla 


Unable to secure a copy of his work, and se 


1575 swept away all the older natives to whose memory the traditions of 


the past were committed, Tobar. after 1581, wrote a second book on th 


In this he was assisted by the history which a Dominican friar, 
his ** relative, 


* had wriitea about it, though independently, and which 


he Says) ** Was most conform dto the ancient records which I have seen,’ 
This friar is evidently Diego Duran, who, like Tobar, was a Mexican 
half-breed. This se of Tobar, Acosta, in the lett 


He does not say, 


ond book ‘in your pos 


session, acknowledges having read. however, that } 
dice Ramirez’ 
There is not th 
Whilk 


to show you 


I have now carefully compared, as you know, the ‘* C 
and the historical fragment in the Lenox Library. 
slightest doubt that both are the work of one and the same ma i. 
they are so nearly alike as to permit, as I had the honor 
omissions in either text to be supplied from the other in many instances 
they still are not identical. The Lenox document is somewhat more brief 


than the ** Ramirez.” The latter is of greater finish ; it almost appears 
to be a more mature and, therefore, /afer production. This, coupled with 
the fact that the title ** Made by 


Father Juan de Tovar, of the Comp auny of Jesus, sent to the King o 


of your fragment closes with the words, 
Lord in this original written by hand.” has led me to infer that the Lenox 
text was that of Tobar’s first work, written between 1569 and 1573, whereas 
the **C Still, I must 


question undecided, and limit myself to the 


} > © om ‘ 
idice Ramirez leave the 


* is the later compilation. 
affirmation that they at 


same author, and, therefore, not, as we have al] 


Mexican text) a translation of a “Na 


both works of one and the 
supposed, one of them (the uatl’ 
chronicle underlying the work of Diego Duran. 

We must look elsewhere, therefore, for the source of the latter, and I 
would suggest that a comparison of Duran with the ** Anales de Cuanh- 


” 


titlan,” better known as the ‘‘Codex Chimalpopoca,” might give more 


satisfactory results, At all events, we have two contemporaneous authors, 
Tobar and Duran, who have both arrived, though independently, at th 
same results, while resting on the most reliable foundation which can b 
desired in the case—namely, that of a careful and impartial, and ther 
fore critical, sifting of aboriginal sources. One of these authors has beer 
followed by Acosta ; the other one, Duran, has probably exerted a direct 
influence on Tezozomoc. To these of Veytia 
must be extended—namely, that they are ‘*the most authentic 


four now the endorsement 
version 
extant of the ancient history of Mexico.’ 

Finally, I can but repeat to you the statement made before the Histo- 
rical Society, to the effect that the pictures themselves which the viceroy 
Martin Enriquez, had gathered, and which Tobar (and Duran) consulted 
are not all lost. The ‘*Codex Vaticanus ” (and, of course, that incom 
plete copy thereof called ‘‘ Codex Telleriano-Remensis”’) dates back t 
after 1562, whereas it was scut to Rome, so Acosta tells us, prior to 158%, 
Its arrangement agrees singularly with that indicated in the title of th 
for Tobar’s book. Of course there is not a full agree- 
but such an agreement could not even bi 


Lenox fragment 
ment in facts, neither in dates ; 
expected, since the codices mentioned formed at all events but a part of 
the paintings consulted by Tobar., 

Hoping to be able to communicate to you more positive results shortly, 
I have the honor to remain, sir, with the highest 
obedient, Ap. F. BANDELIER. 

New York, Nov, 6, 1879 


respect, your very 
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| laartage & BROS. will publish ‘ Art in America,’ by S. G. W. Benja- 
min; ‘Studies from the Great Poets,’ by Prof. Symonds; and 


‘Young Mrs. Jardine,’ by Mrs. Mulock-Craik.——‘ Aloha : a Hawaiian 
Salutation,’ by the Rey. George L. Chaney ; ‘ Stories of the War, Told by 
Soldiers,’ edited by the Rev. E. E. Hale; ‘The Faith of Reason,’ by the 
Rev. John W. Chadwick ; and ‘ Causerie,’ selections from the department 
of that name in the Boston Transcript, by Wm. A. Hovey, are in the press 
| of Roberts Bros.——Chas. Scribner’s Sons will issue during this season 
the * Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart,’ by George C. Mason ; and the 
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tht be lent her for that purpos H dress is Forest Hills Street 
st Hil Mass —Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons have issued, with 
imprint and in admirable stvle, the three-volume translation of 
Moli¢re’s dramatic works made by Mr. ( Heron Wall and pub- 
hed in England in one of Bohn’s Librari isis the third appear- 
fan English Moliére in America within two vears h rlier two 





Mr. 


In reviewing these in the 
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Ile has 


better understanding of the 


eing the editions of l Laun’s tral slation in 


phia and New York. Nation 
vat Mr. Wall’s translation was much better than Mr. Van Laun’s. 


successive 


i better idiomatic command of English and a 
luties of a translator. The ideal version of Moli¢re would be an eclectie, 


e result of the use of the labors of all previous translators, utilizing 


} 1 


hem may have h: 


ities of expression anv one oft ppened on, 
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his notes and comments are brief 


Failing this. Mr. Wall’s translation‘is nuch the best now b 
He follows the edition of M. Louandre 
id the short biogray hical sketch prefixed is founded on 
M. Loiseleur’s res¢ 


1e public. 


and to the point, al 


fact and free from legend, although 


arches, published 
ten, might have been used in this new edition to 
ts about Moliére’s funeral. —— Mr. George TH. (; 


rraphie .Esthetic 
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ect the statemet 
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in 212 duodeci 
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Pno pages. 
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*Shakspeare : a Biog 


It begins with the ** babe asleep in his 
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the he thy 





> whose ** forehead was cool, and his cheeks, flushed by 


from his heart, 


‘ludes with some verses ** On first seeing, in Central Park. 


currents clistened with the warmth of the midsummer 


oon,” and con 


the Statue of Shakespeare, by Ward.” It appears to be due to a suddenly 
renewed sense in its author that Shakspere was a great poet. ——-* Th 
Egotist,” by Henry T. King, of the Philadelphia r, is ul l by 
Claxton, Remsen Haffelfinger —We hav rec d from Pet Gy 
Thomson, Cincinnati, a ‘Catalogue of a Gentleman’s Tibrarv.’ 
prices marked, which deserves the attention of t-book collectors in 
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ut in pe s qu piInIniV t severa recent orlLhoadoxk utterances 


Mr. Caird does not think much of Father Curci himself : he closes the 
latter’s book, he says, ** muttering, with a clenched conviction, Seme/ 
1, semper Jesuita.”’ But we imagine his mutterings would acquire 

positive sonority if he should read the evidence furnished by the Amer 
1 Catholic Quarterly Review of the way in which the majority of 


Catholies regard such liberalism as Father Curci’s. The Quarter/y n 


xpress the views of the majority of Catholics, of Catholicism itself we 
may say, since evidently it can have no other excuse for existing, and we 
vecept its statements as authoritative. The Rev. J. Ming, S.J., has an 
say in the last number on ** Modern and Ancient Philosophy Com- 
pared,” and the Very Ri James A. Corcoran, DD., a review of the 
Iloly Father's recent Encyclical, from which we judge that, unsatisfac- 
ry as Father Curci is to Mr. Caird in his reliance upon the dicta 
St. Thomas Aquinas, no such scheme as that of a discontented and 
dismissed Jesuit for the reappearance of the Church in the van of civili- 
ition is likely to be popular According to Father Ming, ** Catholic 


philosophy has during the past twenty years more and more returned to 


‘ istic system,” and he fears in consequence ** the raillery of in- 
le ind generally of those outside the Church.” To prevent or reject 
h charges it will be necessary,” he adds, ‘* to contrast modern with 


philosophy Therefore he proceeds to examine with consider- 
ile causticity ‘* modern philosophy.” With conspicuous conservatism 
ss modern philosophers of any importance only Descartes, 


Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. His exposition of their systems 


, but the reverse of enthusiastic. Descartes he does not ad- 
sarcastically, ‘* The idealists "—/, e., the mode rn philoso- 
no reason at all to be ple ised with his the ries,” since he 


d in God, but ‘talso highly esteemed supernatural faith, 


} { 


would not allow the least doubt.” Kant “ has fallen into 
errors Which he pretended to overcome,” and his successors 
no bette: ‘Tsit not useless to criticise them ?” asks the 
ibsurdity is s ident t ommon-sense.” ‘* Atheism, 
Nihilism a their genuine offspring,” and ** even th 
e al sed on idealism.” Thev have even led 

to th y f philosophieal stud in G 

! y it on ed on | ur g us pontiff 
ptio lets Of St. 11 iS 
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rma f Verdi's ** Aida,” which was reproduced on Fri 
lias Was rtainiv by Tat the best t! ing whl h Colonel Mapleson ha 
is Mon superb at ippro jate Costumes and mor 
haps never been seen on the stage of the Aca 
my ot Mu Chorus and orchestra had been strengthened for thy 
iding parts were in the hands of distinguished artists 

shing, after all the complaints that have been mad 

. nan ‘ rda renuln success and to ! 
late Ce Mapleson on so artist ind thoroughly smooth a repre- 
Signor Campanini was an excellent Rhadames, the fiery, pas 

S { } i this pal eing part larly well suited to his styl 
Sis Galassi acted and sang Amonastro to perfection. Miss Cary ha 
ften i hea re in the part of Amneris, and delighted the publ 
rai \ r fine artistic interpretation of this interesting rdle. Mlle 
\n ida, was perhaps the weakest part of the east; but she was 

ne stcha ng and sympathetic in the lyric portion 

! ye must again speak warmly of the eminent servic 

Sign Arditi. who handled the chorus and orchestra in a master 
itore ” Was given at Sal irday’s matin e, anda really ex 

riorman of ** Faust “on Monday night. Mile. Valleria is } 

ming eat favorite with the public. and, as she gains confidence an 
self ippreciated, sh improves both in her singing and act 

ller pe rmance of Marghe 77 was really excellent, 

rh nintn ascteulus of Koolman’s ‘ East-Frisian Dicti mary’ ha 
ppeal beginning vol. ii. (11-Jok). The merits and demerits of this 
\ ntinue the same: wealth of vocabulary, definitions, quotations 
ind | rbs on the one hand; on the other, an exce amount of 
widing,” in the shape of comparative philology. For instance, why 
nsume an entire column of a dialect-dictionary in giving the Sanskrit 


d, Greek, and Slavic cognates of a word like *‘ grim”? Ordo wi 
| to be informed that Low-German 


h French ‘‘gris” ? Yet, despite its inflation, the ‘ East 


‘ gris,” High-German *‘ greis,"’ 
mnected wit 
Frisian Dictionary’ will be a great help to students of English etymology 
Our lexicographers, trained to the use of High-German, have neglected 
our Low-German kinsmen, who are much nearer to us in structure and 
idiom. We hope the time may soon arrive when every English lexic: 
erapher will be forced to master thoroughly the distinguishing featur 


As a sort of companion-piece to Koolman’s * Dictionary *” we may 
notice Professor Hewett’s * Historical Study of the Frisian Language and 
Literature’ (Ithaca: Finch & Apgar). This pamphlet of sixty pages give- 
a résumé of the sources of our information upen Frisia and the Frisians, 
in classic or in monkish Latin, and in early German ; also a résumé of 
the literature (chiefly legal), and an abridged grammar of the language 
The author has taken much pains to arrange material previously scattered 
far and wide, and to present his subject in a clear and attractive shape 
In examining his synopsis of the grammar, however, we observe with dis 
approval that he follows the older theory of Grimm and Heyne respecting 
the Germanic vowels, and speaks of ¢ and w as “‘ primitive,” and of e as 
coming from *. Thistheory has been completely supplanted by the views 
of Miillenhoff, Scherer, Sievers, and others. In like manner, the author's 
reference to the Anglo-Saxon Beovulf-lied is at once meagre and inac- 
curate, Yet these are minor defects. The pamphlet as a whole evinces 
a high degree of sound scholarship. 

—The growth of periodical literature has been slow in Germany, but 
the success of the Deutsche Rundschau, which has just entered upon its 
sixth year, has been complete, at least from a literary point of view. The 
best writers of Germany, in almost every branch of letters, have con- 
tributed to it, and, to judge from an address to his subscribers which th: 
editor issues with the October number, its high standard will be main 
tained in the coming year. Works of fiction are promised by men like 
Wilbrandt, Heyse, Auerbach, Roquette, and others ; essays on subjects of 
political, scientific, and social interest will be contributed by Karl Hill 
bran 1, Reinhold Pauli, Nachtigal, Haeckel, Kapp, Frenzel, ete.; Dr. 
Hanslick and Louis Ehlert will write on musical topics, and in th 
field of fine arts and belles-lettres we meet with such names as Lange, 
Pietseh. Lorenz. and Sachau. The October number itself is of unusual 
interest and merit. The first paper is a charming little story by Theodor 
Stor In a review of Taine’s work, ‘ Les Origines de la France con- 
temporaine "—Vol. I. ‘L’Ancien Régime,’ and Vol. II. ‘ La Révolution ’ 
—Pro . Heinrich von Sybel gives a sketch of the period from the be 
f the reign of Louis XVI. to the end of the Revolution 


kXarl von Scherzer contributes an article of interest on German life and 
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( vie, Tenn Rusk 
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wn ¢ es of } ( r i ! \Iy 
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i thre | () hi ' 
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’ 1 ‘ i tI l it ’ 
ii Ipora it { ex revers 
gl } own his credit \t the s tin in 
; lt ition to the rank of heroes of one’s contemporaries 
Nl hi . I ti cl j tably pre} i] il to s na- 
f d It impos to speak of ntemporaries ¥ t} 
inty and dispassionateness which one exercises with regard 
rical figures whose perspective is already fixed, and of which, whatever 
el of opinion there may be, we all acknowledge the premises and 
f There is, perhaps, nothing in Mr. Bayne’s book upon which o1 
his finger and say, ** This is prejudice, this is a judgment warpec 
quity; there is a sad lack of perspective in this,” and so on, 
rtheless there is not only an almost fatal presumption against its sure- 
lgment for the reasons we have mentioned, but there is distinctly 
nt in it a sentimentality which even its outspokenness and cordiality 
prevent one from thinking a little too deferential inan LL.D. tobe 
ism. When he began his studies of his masters, Mr. Bayne says, it 
intention **not to sitin judgment upon them, not torise from the 
Nace of listener and learner at their feet and assume that of critical 
sor”; but he found it impossible in writing to divest himself ‘of the 
unction so completely as I had purposed. When I differed in 
mm the eminent men whose works I surveyed I could not help 
g so, and to say so without reason assigned would have seemed un 


iable assumption.” But even in these trying circumstances it will, 


ists, be found that he has in no instance controverted an opinion of 


‘without its being evident that my respect and affection for 


1 continued unimpaired.” Even on such occasions it is evident that 


not justly to be accused of bumptiousness. As criticism, therefore, 


e clear that Mr. Bayne’s bock is handicapped by his sent 


This is shown in various ways, but in none more conspicuously than 


in, and Tennyson it is difficult to discover. They all write in 


title, as we have intimated. What nexus there is between Carl 





to he sure; they are all opposed to “the materialism of the age,” 


phrase is; they all believe in spiritual forces and do not value 
] 


sh payment ” greatly as a cure for present ills; they are all poets in 
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of contemporary triumvirate of literary heroes of them. 


in senses and they are all artists of the first class. A writer of im- 
wessionable susceptibility finds these circumstances sufficient to make a 


But this 
blindness on his part to the 


ociation indieates a curious 


haracteristics of each of them; it implies that he has of each of 


an enthusiastic and somewhat superfict: ither than a quick and 
iation. Faney Mr. Carlyle, aft his pamphlet on 
unding a St. George’s Society, or, after erving 
v with the fir rts!" going it Tur 
Turning to scorn \ . 
| falsehood of extremes 
ig em on Mahomet or Timour the Ta ng in his 
ity ireate Oliver Cromwell as tl : Eng W 
eved in a God I rine M Ruskin rested in ft 
‘Lessons from My Masters ‘ s } 
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who embd Smallis the wonder, the I that M mn 
thas found wid lenduring favor. To Mr, Po far from y 
dish superstition tal ly by virtu ts hat iV with 
\ ind most besti nulses it is a f f p th 1s 
li mo t i sm of most I is of | 1 ¢ 
LinitV, Lorty } Tt ) he relation of yan to God, and 
l ri t lu »f man to in vd an ! VO] 
tion We it s y an ironical Providence: in hav rdained 
should bring forth so ul and | it, at ip rf Sod 
iithert 
tt rding th mus translations of the K 1, Mr. Po bs 
it here al y vy people who ha the st g vind ft 
inv of them through It might be said about ipp riately 
ieth of mind i desideratum to those who shrink f lg 
ith Calprenede or Sir Archibald Alison The Koran being a volum 
formidable size, chaotic, tediously iterative, obscure. and last 
t ealling to be known m s, Mr. Lane did exeellent serv 
ling out its essential portions for general readers. [lis rendering 
se portions are such as, we suppose, one may accept with the fi 


nfidence in their critical accuracy. Mr, Poole, like Mr. Lane, des 
Where not arg 


To his style we shall not object its o 


iv thanks, despite his attitude as special pleader 


entative, he is commendable 
sional unconventionality. though it is stiff and awkwa 


! For the rest, 
here and there, and slightiy tinged with affectation, these defects 
partially compensated by its nervousness and animation. We wo 
also suggest that our current vocabulary is not appreciably enriched 


improved by such words as his ‘ unindwellable,” *‘* aloneness,” 


‘sunland.” Lastly, the method of translettering Arabic, adopted by 
him and by Mr. Lane, is a thing which, as being unscientific, cumb« 


some, and hideously unsightly, it is high time to lay aside. 


Darwinism, and other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A., ete. (Lond 
and New York : Macmillan & Co. 1879. 


sant thing to be able to take upan 


Svo, pp. 283.)—It is a ver 


<< 


»~w book with the assurance from it 


authorship that it will be made up of clear thoughts clothed in pu 
English. We have learnt to expect this from Mr. Fiske, and the exy» 
tation is not disappointed even when the volume is mainly made wy 

It is dedicated to Huxley, the great n 


turalist, ‘‘in remembrance of three happy days at Petersham, among t 


book notices like the present one. 


Blue Hills of Massachusetts, and of many pleasant fireside chats in L 
don ”; and the first four articles are on the Darwinian theory. They don 
perhaps, contain much that Mr. Fiske has not said very well before ; | 


ere is so much misconception of the subject still that it was wi 


enough probably to reprint them. The interest in the dispute has fad 
now that the contest is over, but it is still curious to see how the stror 
natural instinct which Darwinism had to meet from the first has su 
lenly yielded, conquered but unconvinced, to the irresistible fiat of 


little knot of specialists. They gave few reasons for their verdict, ar 





ly the final decision « 


yet it is really this jury, and not the argument 


‘ounsel like Mr. Fiske, that has won the day. Besides these ther 


urticles on ‘* Inspiration ” and ‘‘ Spiritualism,” and ‘* Buckle” and 
‘* Harvard Library.” Mr. Buckle has been so thoroughly abused alr 
that there is sadly little of his reputation left for Mr. Fiske 


but he clearly points out some of the 


to demolis 


rilliant historian’s more impoi 


errors. He cives no indiseriz linate blam -- More than once he supp 

the missing parts of Mr. Buckle’s argument, or shows the truth within « 
in limitations of laws false in the too sweeping state in which their 

thor left them. Yet, looking back to the first appearance of the ‘ I 


tory of Civilization,’ that dull time when the English dread of phil 
sophical theory had left history without a guiding principle, and re 

uence it had in stimulating thought, one can 
help regretting a little that eri 


vellous I 


icism should fall so heavily on that m 
dO k. 


The essay on the ** Libraman’s Duties at Harvard College ” is in 


sting to those who care for this subject, and Mr. Fiske speaks with 
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The 


cht of personal experience ; but he does not convince us that there is 


t come unnees ry red tane at the College Library In almost all libra- 
f the limited funds between books and admin- 
“7 ) } , tay ina 1 too many 

tof the books bought. Ilarvard College is not nearly so bad no 


other institutions in this respect, but not even the weight of Mr 


*s authority can make the four distinct contemporaneous catalogues 


ontestably wise and prudent. 
i Danube ” 
book. Mr. Fiske 


we wish sometimes that he had 


articles on * The Races of the and on ‘* Chauncey 


Wright ” are the best in thi has a special talent 
selected that 


to the great thinker, 


history, and 
n metaphysics for his specialty. His tribute 


mm whom he differed so widely, is very fine. But this and th 


eon the Immortality Symposium of the Ninefeenth Century show 
me of the vital defects of Mr. Fiske’s philosophy. He sees clearly the 
tion of Speneer’s Cosnism with Berkeley’s Idealism, and 


se connes 
cts to calling the first materialistic. But he does not see 
Idealism, and that its alliance 


vith Positivism and modern experimental science is illusive and spurious; 


s clearly that Cosmism is but a form of 


one founding theories on nature, while the other founds them on the 


vs of thought. Positivism ealls a law established when it, and it only, 
I 


‘an fully explain the material phenomena embraced. Cosmism calls it 


established when its reverse is incredible or unimaginable in thought. 


‘iske tries to save the evolution pl ilosophy from the charge of one- 
ness, by referring to Spencer’s notion that the law of evolution is 


united with the opposite law of decay by a mystic rhythmic harmony, 


o 
minding one 


nee Sup} 


a mere name, hiding the absence of 


of the old song of the spheres to whiM® the planets were 


ised to dance. Jie does not see that this rhythmic harmony 1s 
i an idea under its sounding title, and 
liv to reconcile the 


t(as Mr. Wright does, 





that the only way re two is simply to acknowle: 


to Mr. Fiske’s dissatisfaction) that there is no 


law of evolution or di 


solution, but only an infinite variety of 


iovements, part up and part down, according to the varying oppertuni- 


es the ocension presents : altogether, filling the whole sceale of being, 
but only separable into two general tendencies by a convenient but mis- 


leading fiction—a fiction not at all gotten rid of by giving it a grand 


rhythmie title. 


New 


ser Rae. 


and the 
By W. Fr 


itnam’s Sons. 1879.)—Mr. Rae 


Columbia and Canada: Notes on the Great Republic 


A Supplement to * Westward by Rail.’ 


(New York: G. P. P 


visited this country at the time of the 





Dominion. 


Second edition. 


Centennial Exhibition, and has 
told what he saw in a good-natured, chatty way, with abundant com- 
ments of his own. Landing in New York, he found the most conspicuous 
changes in that city since his last 1869 to be the downfall of 


Tweed and the shooting of Mr. James Fisk, jr.; that the city debt had beer 


visit in 
at 


trebled ‘* while the city remains a h 
had been provided ; that 


specimen of maladministration ”; t 
two new religions (Theosophy and Comtism 
various new buildings had been built; that wild beasts had been collected 
for exhibition in the Central Park 
in Broadway ; 


that an aquarium had been erected 
and that ‘‘a railway carries passengers above the streets, 
instead of, as in London, underneath them.” Comparing the journals 
of New York, the the Herald, 
‘‘which pants after a reputation for omnipresence, is foremost in cireu- 


Tribune is **one of the most notable”: 


lation and popular favor”; the World ‘is written with great vigor” 
the Sun *‘ prints what people in general hesitate to utter”; the ation 
** treats political, social, and economic topies with a freshness of tone 
which is most gratifying, and an acerbity which does not always give 
pleasure.’ 

In Philadelphia the regularity of the city has for Mr. Rae the draw- 
back of monotony. The Exhibition he considers equal to the best of 
those of Europe. Of the displays, ‘‘ though very far behind some na- 
tions in particular things, the United States occupied a front rank when 
their performance was regarded as a whole.” ‘The grievances of the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia in having no representation he thinks 
‘as great in principle as those of the inhabitants of the thirteen Colonies 
when they embarked in the struggle for independence.” He is greatly 
troubled that, as a rule, the leading city of a State its not made its capi- 
tal, and thinks it quite possible that before the ond century 


With Bos- 


** new social command- 


Washington will have ceased to be the capital of the 


ton he was greatly pleased, though shocked at the 
than lemonade,’” 


ment, ‘Thou shalt not drink anything more potent 


which was in force at the time of his visit. He holds **the legislation 


rather 
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which aims at making all men sober by preventing any man from prac- 


ising the virtue of temperance,” to be an evil hardly less deplorable than 
fad kenness i i! ? i ing \ pit ity 
\\ he nks. is } 11 | < Ar S dis- 

’ qi > h sed 
é 1} s |] \ i I at 
5.791. and “seven short } ‘ United States ” wl nge be 
9,000 and 6,000, are all w ev, but t » he n ibt " that 
the accurate number is 3,590 Ar Vv Point **the eadets are drilled 
and taught with a thoroughness whie} nnot be surpassed at Sandhurst, 
—wL. 4 yr, or Le rlin sis At Portla wi he Was assured that mtoxication was 
not an extinct vice.” 

On reaching Canada Mr. Rae discovers the intelligence of the inhabi 
tantsto have been generally underrated; that the new scheme of ecnfedera- 
tion is knitting it closely together ; that there is an mereasing sv of 
the United States ; and, “ considering that there in unf iness on 
the part of the United States towards her northern neighbor,” he sees no 
possibility of annexation, He was surprised at the des vl e Cana- 
diaps showed for a protective ta iff He conclud Wit { Su estion 
of a scheme which by an act of the Parliament of tt { Kingdom 
and an amendment to the Constitution of the United States is to give 
to subjects of the Republic and to subjec of Y \ common 
citizenship in the Anglo-American Em \ e 
two eountrt s would pres rve t ir ident CV and ind } i . t ir 
inhabitants could then cherish the assurance that they steod in er fel- 
lowship to each other than to the rest of the human race, at t. though 
representing two nations, they were in reality but one ( u 
ing to be rivals everywhere, they weuld cease to be ahens tl! rhout 
that vast area of the globe where the star-spangled banner and t union 
jack bear witness that it is consecrated to t 

Mr. Rae’s book, though not very sta ] eadable and ente 
taining ; but why ten pages should be devoted to a history of the Phila- 
delphia Public Led I omy ibole I} nt of the 
development of steamships and the discussion of free-trade doctrines also 
seem rather out of place. 

Brunhild \ Tra lv { the N ~ } P ( ) 
Translated by George Theodore Dippold. Pr by ‘ int 
of the Nibelung epi sand Sagas. (Boston: Gi & kk IN79) 
The Nibelung epic has had a varied fortune. After the e of its most 
brilliant epoch, during the era of the Hohenstaufen emperors (1158-1254), 
it became suddenly obliterated fre I s of peop! With 
the decay of knighth od it lost the foundation on which it had flourished 


For nearly five hundred vears searceiv a mention was 





made of it, and the few sporadic references to it were passed by unheeded. 
Not uutil the middle of elg ‘ ry | vht to light 
again, but since that time it has won f itself a surprisingly wide circle 
of friends and admirers, especially in Germany and Seandinavia. The 


~ 
Various versions in the Middle High-German and old Norse tongues have 


been collected and published again and again in the original, and the num- 


ber of translations entaries is legion. Since Carlvle wrote his 





enthusiastic essay on the * Nibelungen Lit ad,” English literature has gradu- 


ally been enrich 


1 


1 with translations and analyses. Thus, no fewer than 
England, besides William 
ous old 


erican edition of 


four poetic versions have been produced in 
Morris’s ‘Sigurd the Volsung,’ 
Norse and Middle High 


{ 
A 


in which he has combined the var 
The first At 


Auber Forestier, who gave us 





German materials. 


the ‘Nibelungen Lied’ was issued in 1877 by 


Land’ a graphic transprosing of 


in a volume entitled ‘Echoes from Mist- 
Nibelung literature. 


the storv and a somewhat elaborate article on the 





glowing tribute to‘ Echoes from Mist-Land,’ and re- 


Mr. Dippold pays a 
commends it to his readers who desire to know more than his book sup- 
plies in regard to the material of which Geibel’s tragedy has been con- 
structed. 


In Germany sixteen diff 


erent dramas have grown out ef the Nibelung 





literature, exclusive of the musical tetralogy produced by Richard Wagner. 


Five of these embrace the whol four are so-calied 


Nibelung story ; 
Kriemhild-dramas: four, so-called Rudiger-dramas; and three, Brunhild- 


dramas. Emanuel Geibel’s ‘ Brunhild’ belongs to the last-named class, 


and is justlv regarded as the most successful attempt hitherto made at 
riving dramatic form to this heroic epic of our Teutonic past. It has 
become exceedingly pular in Germany, where a fourth large edition 


has been published ; and in this country it has won for itself much popu- 
lar admiration thi vh the suce ssful repres¢ ntation of Brunhild by the 


i rou 


Bohemian actress Fanny Janauschek. 








‘The 


The first of the five acts opens at the royal castle at Worms, in the 


‘ , t} dou marriage of Gunther and Siegfried, and 


t reat. Oh! there, 


Tuer st th loved. Hark! It seems 
| 1 yonde \ é ' 


Mr. Dippold’s book contains a short preface, an introduction giving a 
brief but very lucid and concise account of the Nibelung epics and sagas, 
and a few explanatory notes. 


and the publishers have put it into attractive and convenient form. 


| Countries, including the Trans- 
actions of Learned Societies in the Natural, Physical, and Mathematical 
_ By Samuel H. Scudder. (Cambridge: Library Harvard 
University ‘1879. 8vo, pp. 357.)— By far the greater and more important 
has found its way to the world 
throug societies and other serial publications. The 
number of these serial reports is now so large that the greatest difficulty 
that besets the path of the investigator is the task of learning what 
has been done by other students. The first step towards a codification of 
the labors of naturalists is, « learly, to find the names and extent of the 
various journals that have been or are still in existence. Although seve- 
ral attempts have been made to compile such a list, this is the first suc- 
cessful effort toward this end. The catalogue of the Royal Society covers 
about the same ground, there are only, fourteen hundred titles in its 
li vainst six thousand in Mr. Seudder’s volume. This admirable work 
will pte ill collectors of this class of books to pursue their labors in 
an intelligent manner. It will also provide the student of science with a 
vuide in the search for the work of his predecessors. It is one of the 
highest praises of any work to say, as we may of th is, that it points the 
way to greater and more profitable labor. Every naturalist will hope that 
s list may be the foundation on which some association of libraries 
may proceed to compile a syn ptical index of all serial publications of a 
scientific nature 


fhe typographical fashion of the book leaves nothing to be desired. 


A careful plan of presentation has been 


of type ; the cross-re ferencing and indexing are most satisfactory. 


ided by a well-considered choice 


How Two Girls Tried Farming. By Dorothea Alice Shepherd. (Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co.)—This narrative has the charm which belongs to 
imaginative conceptions applied to actual life, and we have no doubt that 
two women with unbroken health, unvarying spirits, liberal relatives in 
the immediate neighborhood, and each woman mistress of a trade where- 


by she earns ready money through the winter, might do the greater part 


N ation. 
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of what is here described. These ‘‘ Two Girls” live with the utmest fru- 
galitv, are indifferent to the looks and the furniture of their house, and b ry 
unremitting labor contrive to keep even with the world, and to bring their 





into excellent condition. There is room in the world for all sorts 
f experiments of living, and health and independence are factors 
n the sum of happiness; but these ladies do not mention anything laid 


by against their inevitable off-times, and we submit that the same labor, 
elf-denial, and intelligence spent in any employment might expect as 
ich success. The real point of t! 


1¢ book isin the last paragraph—* such 


a relief, such a restoration to health and youth even, to rise in the morn- 
' 


ing one’s own mistress! This unspoken yet ever-uttered ‘By your leave’ 


is so wearing.” The book is beautifully printed. 


Young Folks’ ITistory of England. 
ton: Estes & Lauriat. 12mo, pp. 415. 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Bos. 
-This is without doubt the best 
history of England for children that there is. Miss Yonge has all 

qualifications for the work, in her thorough familiarity with the sub- 


tand her -known powers of narration. What children want is 


the picturesque view of history and acquaintance with its great char 
acters, and they could not get these better than in this volume. Of 
course the author is an ardent upholder of church and crown, but we 
cannot see that she is unfair in depicting events, although her sym- 
pathies are clearly enough shown; for instance (p. 278), Charles I 
‘thought there could be no real church without bishops, as our Lord 
himself had appointed.” The account of ship money (p. 265) is strangely 
incorrect. It is introduced in the early period of Charles’s reign, and 


described as a usual, ‘f irregular, proceeding, instead of as being specially 


devised at later* period for Charles’s emergencies. The iilustrations 
are excellent: we would especially note the portraits of Raleigh, Pitt, 
Henrietta Maria, ete., and Vandyke’s picture of tie three children of 
Charles I. 


*." Publishers will confer a favor by always murking the price of their books on the 
wrapper. 
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